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THE SLEEPER. 


WRITTEN THE DAY AFTER THE FUNERAL OF BYRON. 


I stood above the sea. I heard the roar 

Of waters far below me. On the shore 

A warrior-ship, with all her banners torn, 

Her broad sails flying loose, lay overborne 

By ‘umbling surges. She had swept the main, 
Braved the loud thunder—stood the hurricane ; 
To be, when all her danger was o’erpast, 
Upon her native shore, in wreck and ruin cast. 


I thought of Greece—the proud one dead ; 
Struck—with his heart in flower ; . 
Wrecked—with his bright wings all outspread, 
In his descent, 
From that forbidden firmament, 
O’er which he went, 
Like some Archangel in his power : 


The everlasting ocean lay 
Below my weary eyes ; 

While overhead there rolled away 
The everlasting skies : 


A thousand birds around me flew, 
Emerging from the distant blue, 

Like spirits from the summer deep,— . 
Then, wheeling slowly, one by one, 
All disappearing, in the sun, 

They left me—and I fell asleep : 


But soon a loud, strong trumpet blew, 

And by, an armed angel fiew, 

With tresses all on fire, and wings of colored flame : 
And then the thunder broke 
About me, and I woke— 

And heard a voice above proclaim 

The warrior-poet’s name ! 
The island-bard ! that came 
Far from his home, to die 
In martyrdom to Liberty : 

I started—wondered—w here was I ?— 

Above me rolled a Grecian sky ; 

Around me Grecian isles were spread, 

O’erpeopled with great shadowy dead, 
Assembled there to celebrate 

Some awful rite :— 

Again the iron trump was blown 
With overpowing might ; 

And lo! upon a rocky throne, 

Appeared a dead man, that I knew ; 
His hair unbound, his forehead wet with dew 
And then the angel, standing o’er him said 
This incantation, with her wings outspread. 


INCANTATION. 
Bard of the ocean, wake ! 
The midnight skies 
Of solid blue, 
That roll away above thee, shed 
O'er thy unsheltered head 
A most un‘imely dew ! 
Wake, Sleeper, wake ! 
Arise ! 
And from thy marble forehead shake 
The shadow of the dead ! 





Arise ! arise ! 
Thou last of all the Giants ! Tear 
Thy silken robes away— 
Shake off the wine-dew from thy hair— 
The crushed and faded roses there, 
And let it play, 
A glittering shadow on the air,— 
Like the young Spartan’s when he set 
His foot—and met 
The Persian in array : 


Byron, awake ! 
Stand up and take 
Thy natural shape upon thee ! bear 
Thy bosom to the winds that blow— 
Not over bowers, 
Heavy with scented flowers— 
But over drifted snow ; 
Not o’er the perfumed earth, 
Sweltering in moonlight rain, 
Where even the blossoms that have birth, 
Breathe on the heavens a stain— 
But o’er the rude, 
Cold Grecian solitude : 


Up, Byron, up! with eyes 
Dark as Egyptian skies, 

Where men may read their destinies ! 
Up! in thy golden panoply complete, 
Transfigured—all prepared to meet 

The Moslem foe ! 


What ! still unmoved, thou Sleeper ! still 
Untroubled by the sounds that fill 

The agitated air ! 
Thy forehead set— 
Thy bosom wet— 
Still uggisturbed ! 
Thy proud lip curbed— 

The death-dew on thy hair ! 


Awake thee Byron ! Thou art called, 
Thou man of power ! to break 
The thraldom of the nations—wake ! 
Arise ! 
The heathen are upon thee! Lo, they come 
Without a flute, or bell, or drum, 
Silent as death, 
Holding their breath ; 
Apalled— 
Like them of old, that crept 
On the shorn Sampson, while he slept, 
In their barbarian po-ver afraid 
Of oue—a woman had betrayed ! 
Or, like the pirate-band that stole 
The sleep ng God of wine ; 
Each, as he came, through all his soul, 
Thrilling with awe divine,— 
An armed multitude, to take 
A giant by surprise : 


Awake anointed one, awake ! 
The awful sky 
Is full of Jamentation—all the air 
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With sweet remote, 
Low sounds, afloat— 
And solemn trumpeting and prayer. 


And lo ! 
The waters of the mountain-lake 
O’ershadowed by the flowery wood, 
Tremble and shake— 
And change their hue 
Of quiet blue, 
As if they felt a spirit go 
O’er their transparent solitude: 


The great hills darken—all the vallies quake 
With one continual throe,— 
The green earth is wet 
With a fragrant sweat, 
Like the fine small dew, 
That filters through 
Rich moss, by the foot subdued ; 
And the olive trees there 
Their blossoms throw 
On the motionless air, 
Like a shower of snow, 
Perpetually— 
Trembling, as if they felt the tread 
Of the stout, invisible dead— 
The buried nations of all the earth— 
All struggling upward into birth, 
To subterranean melody : 


And see ! another band appear, 
Unarmed with helm, or sword, or spear, 
Or buckler, guard, or shield ; 
A band of giants ! On they go, 
Each—by himself—to meet the foe, 
Alone in yonder field : 
Three hundred Spartan shadows they, 
I know them by their flying hair, 
Rejoicing as it floats away, 
A lustre on the troubled air : 
Behold ! they gather round 
The marble Sleeper, where he lies 
Reposing on the scented ground,— 
His head with dripping roses bound— 
A shadow in his eyes : 


Behold them slowly trace, 
With sorrow in each noble face, 
The print of naked feet about the holy place : 
Awake ! awake ! 
Thou sleeping warrior-Bard ! O break 
Thy trance profound ! 
The Spartans are about thee— 
They will not go without thee— 
Awake ! 
They claim thee for the last 
Of all that valiant race ; 
The Grecians of the past ,—~ 
To whom the battle and the chase, 
The war-ship tumbling to the blast, 
The stormy night, 
The thunder and the fight, 
Were pastime and repove ! 





Up, then, and take thy stand 
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Amid the shadowy band! 
Outspread thy banner o’er them, 
Go, as thou shouldst, before them ; 
Hear thou their call, 
Awake ! and fall 
Like the bright thunder on their foes ! 


On with thy helmet ! set thy foot 
Where’er thou art— 
Strike down the infidel, and put 
Thy mailed hand upon thy slumbering heart, 

Or on the nearest altar, where, 

Unstained with revel, blood, or wine. 

Stands many an everlasting shrine, 
Wrapped in perpetual cloud, 
Forever echoing loud, 

And sounding to the mountain air, 
With voices wild, remote, and high, 
Like fanes of ancient prophecy— 

Built by the cherubim, of solid rock, 

Into the broad blue heaven—to mock 

The thunder and the Moslem shock— 
The armies of the earth and sky ! 


O Thou ! 
Of steadfast eye, 
And cold, intrepid brow, 
Whose marble amplitude 
Is frightful now, 
There is thy place of worship—there ! 
And this the hour! 
Go up, t' ou Sleeper! go with loosened hair ; 
Go up into the cloud, and then forbear 
To join the awful interlude, 
The wild and solemn harmony 
Of that afilicted solitude, 
Bard of the Ocean, if thou canst, in one eternal prayer! 


What ! 
Still changing not, 
Still motionless, and pale, 
And damp, and cold, 
Unmoved by trumpet, prayer, or song, 
The stirring gale, 
Or noise of coming strife— 
Or thunder near thee rolled : 
The nations that have known thee long 
Unheeded marching by, 
Where thou art lying ; 
The Spartan wise—the Spartan strong, 
Scared women, with their garments flying, 
As if pursued 
By some great multitude— 
Young children aJl about thee crying, 
And thou, alone, 
“Immoveable as if—thy blood were turned to stone ! 
Why what art thou, 
Man of the solid brow ; 
O What ! 
To alter not, 
Nor chang@, her stir thyself, nor wake, 
Though all the nations try to break 
Thy trance profound ! 
Nay, though they all together take 
The place of supplication round 
The silent spot, 
The cold extinguished ground, 
Where thou art now, 
Until 
They overcast 
Thy spirit, Sleeper, with a last 
And mo.t awakening spell— 
A spell of power and sorcery 
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Beneath the water or the sky, 
Or fill 
The vaulted mystery, 
That silent flies 
Forever o’er our upturned eyes— 
Showering the dew 
Like a shower of light 
From the beautiful blue 
Of a beautifnl night : 
Up, then, awake ! 
Up from thy charmed slumber ! break 
Thy long and sorrowful trance ! 


Now ! now ! 
Advance ! 
Ye of the snowy brow, 
Each in her overpowering splendor ! 
The yeung and great, 
Superb and desolate, 
The beautiful and tender ! 
Advance ! 
Ye shadows of his child and wife, 
And thrill the sleeper into life ! 
* * * * 
Now heaven be thanked! he lies 
Regardless of our cries. 
Rejoice ! Rejoice ! 
Children of Greece, rejoice ! 
No change nor trouble shall come again 
To the island-bard of the deep-blue main ; 
Nor blight, nor blast 
To overcast 
The brightness of his name ; 
Rejoice ! Rejoice ! 
All ye that have loved the man, rejoice, 
Throughout the world ! 
He cannot now, 
From the precipice-brow 
Of Glory’s hill be hurled ; 
And you, ye men of Greece, 
For his heart is yours* 
While time endures— 
A flame 
That will burn eternally— 

And a sound that will never cease ! 
And ye that have loved him, where 
There's freedom in the air, @ 

O peace ! 
For his beautiful eyes, 
Under Grecian skies, 
Were shut by the hands of Grecian men, 
And the voice of his heart 
Will never depart 
Away from that land of the brave again : 
O peace ! 
For he lifted his head, 
With a sorrowful look, 
When the spirit fled, 
And the temple shook, 
Forgetful of all that were nearest ; 
And thought of his home 
O’er the ocean foam ; 
And called upon them that were dearest ; 
The mother and the blue-eyed child,t 
Far, far away, 
And all that in his morning smiled 
When he was innocent as they— 
O peace ! 
For his loving voice will haunt the place 
Of their green repose, 
Where’er they may lie interred, 


*Byron’s heart was kept by the Greeks, the body returned to the lawful pro- 
prietor,—his wife. 


tThe last words of Byron related to his wife and child. 
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Like his own sweet, unseen bird, 
That pale and blighted rose :* 
But where the warnors.of the household lie, 
And they that dealt in minstrelsy, 
His voice will sound with a warlike tone, 
Like the distant cry 
Of trumpets when the wind is high : 
O peace ! 
Peace to the ancient halls ! : 
Peace to the darkened walls ! 
And peace to the troubled family, 
For never again shall one of them be 
A moment on earth alone; 
A spirit, wherever they go, 
Shall go forever before them ; 
A shelter from every foe, 
A guardian hovering o’er them : 
O peace ! 
For every trace 
Of his glorious face , 
Shall be preserved in the sculptured stone; 
Embalmed by Greece, 
And multiplied 
On every side, 
Instinct with immortality— 
His rest for aye in the warrior-grave— 
His heart in the tomb of the Grecian brave ; 
His marble head 
Enthroned on high to be 
Like the best of her ancient dead, 
A sculptured thought of liberty— 
A bodying-forth of Poesy 
To wake the youthful, ages hence— 
The gifted of Omnipotence. 


*In the Giaour. 











On receiving this valuable work (a subscription 
paper to which is left with our publisher) we sent it 
to a friend of ours and begged him to review it for 
us,—we being too much occupied to do it ourselves 
just now; and the following is the result. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER’S AND ME- 
CHANIC’s JOURNAL. 
Conducted by E. Holmes, M. D. Prof. of Chemistry, &c. in Gardiner Lyceum. 


A periodical journal of this kind has been long needed 
in this part of the country, and we are glad to see that the 
undertaking has at last commenced, and under the man- 
agement of a man so competent to the task, as Prof. 
Holmes. The motto which stands on the title page, from 
Mr. Fessenden, the editor of the N. E. Farmer, well ex- 
presses the design and purposes of the Journal, and the 
class of readers for whose edification it is particularly 
meant.—‘*‘ If the hand of industry is not directed by the 
head of science, it becomes in a great degree paralyzed 
and powerless.”"—A sentence worth more than all that 
Christopher Caustic ever penned,—which ought to be 
written in glaring capitals over the door of every work- 
shop and farm-house in the land, and fixed in the mind of 
every childas soonas he can be made to understand its 
meaning. 

We must confess that the union of subjects so dissimi- 
Jar as Mechanics and Agriculture in this Journal, does 
not strike us as the most judicious. For several well con- 
ducted journals devoted entirely to agriculture, have con- 
siderable circulation among us, while mechanics, at least, 
in this region, have nothing of the kind, and a journal de- 
voted exclusively to their arts would certainly be more 
acceptable to thei, than one partly occupied with mat- 
ters in which they feel but little, if any interest. Prof. 
Holmes, however, is better acquainted with the neces- 
sities of the community than we are, and thinks, no doubt, 
that the plan which he has adopted, is on the whole, best 
calculated to obtain the objects in view. (1) 

The exertions to elevate higher and higher the stand- 
ard of knowledge and liberal views among our mechanics 
which strongly characterise the spirit of the present day, 
bodes well to the indefinite progress of society. ‘ In re- 
flecting upon the exertions now making for the benefit of 
the productive classes of men’’—to quote the language 


(1) And we think so too.—Ed. Yankee. © 
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af Prof. Holmes, “ one cannot help remarking the wide 
difference there is between the condition of the appren- 
tice of the-present day and those in the times of our 
grandfathers, Then he was made a servant-boy. If he 
had time to learn to read the Psalter, work out the four 
fundamental rules of Cocker, and write his name, he had 
reason to be thankful for his advantages. In those days, 
ahomespun jacket with pewter buttons and a pair of 
leather-breeches, formed his freedom-suit. The avenues 
of learning were guarded with jealousy from their unhal- 
lowed approach, and those who had beento college and 
acquired something of the rudiments of Mechanics and 
Philosophy were viewed by them with a reverence and 
an awe due to some superior being. 

«“ Now, every avenue ofscience is thrown open tothem, 
and every facility and every encouragement given them 
to enter and store thei minds with such knowledge as 
will make them learned and wise. They are looked up- 
on as the bone and sinew of the republic,—as the hope of 
a mighty nation. We weuld earnestly and anxiously re- 
peat our wish, that the apprentices who are blessed with 
such means of improvement should not let slip the golden 
opportunity which is presented to them, and we hope 
these institutions will increase and extend until every 
village and every hamlet in the United States shall boast 
of its Mechanic Association, and point to it as a fountain 
of benevolence and enterprise.’’ 

Let mechanics know that their several arts are found- 
ed on, or more or less intimately connected with certain 
fixed philosophical principles with which they must be 
acquainted, mm order that they may practise these arts 
with credit and profit to themselves. It is not in the 
work-shop that these ee can be learnt, for there, 
they are only practised upon, and that too, by many who 
are hardly aware of their existence; but from books,from 
intercourse with men who know more than themselves, 
and by habits of reflection and study. Generally speak- 
ing, the apprentice learns his art altogether, from the ex- 
ample of his master. He does what he bids him, just in 
the same way and with the same tools as his master and 
his master’s master have done it, years before him. If 
the master be unskilful, the apprentice will be so like- 
wise. No attempt is made at improvement in his work, 
for he has no idea that it is capable of being improved. 
He believes every thing that he is told, without taking the 
trouble of ascertaining for himself whether it is correct or | 
false. What is it that constitutes one man a better work- 
man than another ? Not merely superior style and dex- 
serity in the use of tools, but a mind that can plan and 
invent, and a knowledge of the principles of his art which 
will enable him to act in situations where he is guided by 
no exainple or precedent. What should we think of a 
physician, or lawyer, who should think of practising their 
several professions, without ever looking into a book, al- 
though the former may have seen his mstructer make 
pills and draw teeth, and the latter have attended courts 
and heard arguments ? And yet their case is precisely the 
same as that of the mechanic, who practises his art which 
he has learnt solely from what he happened to see his 
master do, without ever asking why a thing is made this 
way instead of another, or if this or that operation can- 
not be improved, 

There is no field in which the mind operates, that pre- 


| lected, the original ones are’well written, and all highly 


whole family is constantly invaded, by being obliged to 
inhabit rooms filled with smoke three-fourths of the time, 
or exposed to currents of cold air coming in through open 
windows and doors:—All this in consequence of a want 
of a little knowledge on the part of the masor, to teach 
him how to accommodate the size and direction of the 
smoke, to the nature of the rooms, the height of the 
chimney to the surrounding buildings, and other things 
which are not to be learnt in the work-shops, but are ea- 
sily acquired by going to the'-proper sources of informa- 
tion. Ifa pair of boots do not suit us, we send them 
back. Why not return a smoky house upon the hands 
ofthe builder ? (2) Let this be done, and architects will 
feel obliged to look a little more closely into the matter, 
and we should soon hear no more of this trouble. 

Another evil-arising from the ignorance of mechanics 
about the principles or tly of their own arts, and one 
too which they themselves feel more severely than oth- 
ers is their relative rank in society. True, all acknowl- 
edge them to be the most useful members of the commu- 
nity, ‘the bone and sinew of the republic,’”’ whose 
existence is indispensable to the support and happiness of} 
the whole. Yet why is it that their station in society is 
so low, that there is so little of free and familiar inter- 
course between them and other classes, that in all the com- 
mon enjoyments and business of life, they are so distinct 
and unassociating,that they are so seldom raised to offices 
of trust and power, that their company is in general so 
little courted? The truth is, men will not be respected, 
until they make themselves respected. A mechanic is 
too often a mere drudge, an imitator of manual operations 
which others have done before him. It is the man who 
exercises his intellectual power, that receives the notice 
of others; not he, who merely uses his hands dexterously. 
We may value such a man, and be loath to lose him, but 
we feel the same toward the dumb beasts which render 
us essential services. Let mechanics cultivate their 
minds, make themselves acquainted with the principles of 
their arts and strive to improve them, and they will be 
respected and noticed in society as much as a Perkins or 
a Whitney. We fear, however, that they do not exactly 
understand the state of the matter, that they are not 
fully sensible of how much remains for them to do in this 
way. Witness one fact.—This journal has been three 
months before the public, has a particular reference to 
the necessities of this State, is conducted by a man of 
acknowledged trust and ability, contains matter calculated 
to make every mechanic who reads it, the better for it at 
the end of the year (3) and how many subscribers has it 
here in the very capital of the State? Not one.(4)—We re- 
peat it, if mechanics would be what they ought to be, and 
what they could easily make themselves if they chose, 
a body not of laborious drudges—but of intelligent, liber- 
al and capable men, they must be awake and doing. 

We have looked over three numbers of this journal that 
have been published, and so far as we are capable of 
judging, the borrowed articles seem to be judiciously se- 


interestirig, we should think to the mechanic and farmer. 
We hope that the editor will from time to time, furnish 
his readers with information which we know he is well 
able to give, on the natural productions and resources of 
our State. We should like a little more exact knowledge 





sents such a fruitful source of invention, as the mechanic 
arts, and none in which inventions are so seldom made, 
compared with the number of minds which they employ. 
Not because there is lack of talents among mechanics, 
but a deplorable want of information in their own arts. 
For when you do observe one that is fond of reading and 
thinking; nineteen times out of twenty, he will read and 
think about politics or novels, rather than about his own 
particular business. Mechanics are too much inclined to 
think that their arts are altogether mechanical, requir- 
ing only a certain quantity of manual dexterity, but no 
intellectual effort,—that good workmanship consists en- 
tirely in imitating well the work of others, without once 
supposing a knowledge of scientific principles derived 
from books, or lectures. No notion could be more erro- 
neons, nor attended with more pernicious practical results. 


respecting the qualities of our soil, the success which 
has attended the cultivation of the various cereal plants, 
and fruit trees in the State, the growth of our forests and 
the productions of our rivers, &c. &c. For the present! 
then, we bid him God speed in his undertaking and wish 
him a long list of punctual subscribers. Z. 

) This mgy be done at law, and should be done if a smoking chimney were 
to pen to us. 


(3) Add to this that it costs but two dollars » year (if paid in advance) that ev- 
oumber contains a drawing or plate. and the very cream of the foreign jour- 
nals ; that it is a work, the value of which, will he as great a twelvemonth hence, 
as to day—that the: cfore it is not so much money thrown away on an hour’s 
amusement, as ii would be subscribing for mere newspapers. ' 
(4) Since this was written, our publisher has received several names—not 
all mechanics, however. We wish they were. 





We alluded not long ago to the queer letters we are 





The; perhaps, may not be conscious of it, but the fact is 
no less true. Forinstance, what is the cause of one of 
those plagues of domestic life, a smoking house,—a 
plague hardly less to be dreaded than the other, 
in the old song always appears to be a concomitant with 


it? Nine times out of ten it is owing to the ignorance of 


the mason. The chimney may be strongly and neatly 
constructed, but still it will not carry smoke; the builder 
and the owner can see no defect, no reason in the world, 
why it should not draw well; but generally come-to the 
satisfactory conclusion, that it is a contrary and ill-dis- 
posed chimney, which in spite of all human wishes and 
efforts, will not carry smoke, as all other and well-be- 
haved chimneys ought to do. 


| publish the following partly by way of proof that what 
—& | we said then was true ; and partly by way of puffing 
which | 9urself—* with all our faults.” About once a week 


| neither know nor suspect the author. 


And the comfort of a|to is the greatest good; not the good of the greatest num- 


in the habit of receiving almost every dav, and we 


we receive a letter desiring a dollar’s wort) of the 
Yankee to be forwarded as a specimen—and what is 
‘yet more odd, the dollar is always enclosed. We 


« Neal would not kneel—and though a 
His frank grip makes you cry out thank’e. 
Who gains this friend, a friend in need shall know; 
Who him foe shall find a generous foe. 


“I write for my unseen friend—all whose practised mot- 
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ber merely, but of all, of everything that lives. John 
Neal claims my gratitude, chiefly for being one of the 
first to hold up his mirror to earth and heaven, reflecting 
himself, with his lights and shades, as open-hearted as all! 
other objects , nor shall I, when he is called an egotist, 
connect any other than a pleasing idea with the word, 
while I am made to feel that an approving judgment is 
displaying before me what prejudice keeps locked in her 
leaden breast. When candour avows what might with 
more popularity have been concealed, there, say I, is a 
living fountain springing from its own bottom—else why 
bubbles up the sand? IEknow not that I should be free 
enough from envy to see with good-nature a fellow mor- 
tal on the height of perfection, but I love and will love all 
who walk with their facesthitherward. I like the pruning 
knife a thousand times better than the sword, and am glad 
Neal’s two-edger is to clip only superfluous ears, and 
tongues and talons of unseemly length. Mildness is excel- 
lent for a habit—but all are not sailing on a gentle stream. 
Set afloat a well corked bottle, and who is not pleased to 
see it pop up when idly pelted down ? 

Your word for the rights of woman is a seed sown on 
neglected byt promising ground. Why is woman a wax- 
figure to be dandled by the fop or trampled on by the fool? 
Will nothing but experience convince her that fla‘terers 
are tyrants in masks? Let her root snch weeds from her 
garden and cultivate the evergreens, and she shall uot toil 
in vain, Then farewell to the fabled goddess and flattered 
slave, and hailto the equal companion and best friend of 
man. “4 °VERIGHT. 
Three catholic despots* inclosed,for the first year’s Yan- 
kee, including back bers if convenient. Direct (not to 
my unsettled self, but) to——Exeter, N. H. 

The over-pay, if any, will do toward future postage— 
haply. March 29, 1828. 


“These three catholic despots were three dolla-s of good money—so says ou! 
publisher. : 











GYMNASTICS AT EASTPORT, 

The following is an extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from a person who had applied to the Portland 
Gymnastic Society for information. Our leaders are 
now preparing forthe field-exercises, which will be- 
gin as soon as the frost is out of the ground, so as to 
allow of our sinking the ditch, and preparing the 
race-course ; after which, it will be in our power to 
spare two or three leaders for a few weeks to our 
brethren of the east, west, north, or south, at a small 
expense to any association. A few weeks will be 
enough to lay the ground-work of a society, which 
may be carried on afterwards without any instructor. 
We hope the students of Brunswick-College will 
profit by the apparatus they have erected. They 
want a leader, and if they willgive the Portland So- 
ciety two week’s notice, they shall have one of the 
very best. 


“The number of subscribers already exceeds thirty, and 
we have as yet teceived nonames uuder the age of 20, 
Our reason for not extending it to those younger in life, 
at present is—that as we can have no trained class-lead- 
ers, it would better promote the order of the Gymnasium, 
to wait till the principles are better understood by those 
more advanced in life, and then by proper subordination, 
have the society more respectable and durable than it 
otherwige might be. Our object is not mo,e for our in- 
dividual benefit, than it is, to form an institution, the ad- 
vantages of which shall be permanent. We have had a 
preparatory meeting, and shall in a few days, adopt such 
regulations, as we may conceive necessary—and hope to 
be prepared to commence operations in the course of 10 
days or a fortneight.’’ 





We thank our straight-forward correspondent foi 
the following corrections of our typography, &c. 

«‘Gnats strained out by one who could not shoulder a 
camel. 

Ben Jonson, not Johnson. 

Richard Carlile, not Carlisle. 

Bysshe Shelley, not Bysche, 

By gosh !—nonsense ? 

Have drank ,—soberer than drunk. 

Q. Is it improper to apply the word ugly to character 
as tosay an ugly temper? or the word clever to the 
heart, as we say a clever man—eaning that he never 
sets his teeth in his neighbor’s back ?”’ 








Ans. Yes.—Ed 
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PUSLIC SPIRIT, 


The disgraceful apathy which we are told, and have 
much reason to believe, has long characterised the 
more wealthy of our fellow citizens, has been prop- 
erly rebuked. The rest of the community have be- 
gun to feel their power,—and believing that it is not 
worthy of them to be the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, for those who will not allow them 
even a tolerable highway to travel in, they have 
started up with a convulsive effort, and at one sweep, 
have done more for the town of Portland, than would 
have been done by the great stock-holders, and house- 
holders and land-holders of her community, for the 
next 40 years. ‘They have voted to apply sia thousand 
dollars at once to the side-walks of the town ; which 
six thousand dollars, if they be so appropriated unde; 
a committee, as to encourage individuals to a corres- 
pondent effort, will probably produce the application 
of quite as much more ; so that we have a fair pros- 
pect of seeing our side-walks bettered by the applica- 
tion of from six to twelve, or perhaps fifteen thousand 
dollars. So much for pre-concert, integrity, and se- 
rious determination. 

The truth is, and the sooner it is generally under- 
stood, the better,—the truth is, that when the rich 
talk about the poor meeting together and voting a- 
way their money, they compel us to contradict them 
with a bold unqualifying temper,—and perhaps with 
some degree of asperity. It is not the poor that vote 
away their money—the poor have no such right, no 
such power. It is theless rich. But even they—how 
do they vote away the money of the rich? A- 
gainst their consent it may be—and so it should 
be—so it must be : forif they wait till the rich do 
this voluntarily—this their plain, clear and most un- 
questionable duty, they would have to wait till dooms 
day. But how stands the fact?—If they vote away the 
money of the rich—into whose pockets do they vote 
it ?—into theirown? Or is it not into the pockets of 
the rich again? And while they do this, while they 
vote away the money of the rich, do they not vote a- 
way their own with it ? and why are they obliged to 
do this? We may as well speak plainly. It is be- 
cause the rich, asa body, would not pay five dollars 
a piece to save their fellow citizens from trudging in 
the mud the whole year through—so short-sighted and 
selfish are they. We mean to speak of this in no 
measured phrase—three or four liberal minded, free- 
spirited men there are among the wealthiest of our 
town : but generally speaking the rich are of a tem- 
perso sordid, so utterly money-making, that they 
would not even allow their clerks and laborers—in 
other words, the great body of their fellow citizens— 
to walk-dry shod to their places of business,—w here 
about all they earn, year after year, is swept into the 
hoard of the rich men who rule the banks, and there- 
fore the money market of the town ; and therefore, its 
whole productive power. Shame on the beggarly 
feeling of the day.—But it carries its own corrective 
with it. It drives the great body of the community 
to consult together. By consulting together, they 
learn to fee] their own strength. Push the mattera 
little further—and our wealthiest men will see that 
with all their power, they have not one half the ef- 
fective influence of a sober-minded, less wealthy, but 
public-spirited man of integrity, when provoked 
to a'trial of strength. The sum and substance of all 


think) but of the middling class of sociely. It is for 
the wealthy therefore, to say whether they will be 
contented with a proper and fair proportion of influ- 
ence, or whether they will insist upon governing the 
rest of their fellow-citizens altogether and exclusivelv, 
as heretofore.—It is not words that will satisfy the 
latter now. They will judge by the acts of the 
wealthy : and if they do find in their way that inflex- 
ible temper, which we are sorry to say is apt to char- 
acterise them, they will begin the effort with a heave 
which will be felt like the swell of the ocean, along 
the shores of our whole We know what we 
say,—and we mean quite as much as we say. 





JOHN RANDOLPH, 

The best speech this gentleman ever made, is now 
before us. We have but just read it, though we re- 
ceived it a month ago; and really if we had not 
more serious work before us, we should be glad t. 
review it forthwith, paragraph by paiagraph,—so en- 
tirely superior is it to anything we had expected, or 
prepared for. 

It is on the subject of Retrenchment, and appears 
to have been delivered in our great national debating- 
society ; but it hasno more to do with retrenchment 
than it has with—brevity. It is in reply to Mr. Ever- 
ett’s oration about matters and things in general ; but 
for all we can see, it might as well have been a rep]; 
to Alexander Hamilton’s report on Manufactures ;— 
and yet, it is really a brilliant speech, and a speech 


sagacity. It would make anadmirable preface to a 
scrap-book. The only fault we can perceive in it is, 
that it has nothing at all to do with the subject. 
‘* Wife,” said a man to his rib as they were jogging 
their way back irom a town-meeting in the country, 
both on the same horse. ‘‘ Wife I say—wan’t that a 
good speech I made ?”—“ Why,” said the wife— 
“Why, as to that now, 1 can’t say I thought *twas 
much to the purpose.”—‘* Well ; but if it had been 
to the purpose, wouldn’t it a been a good speech?” So 
with Mr. Randolph—the speech would have been a 
capita] speech if it had been to the purpose.—It would 
have been no longer the speech of Mr. Randolph. 
Under the title of Retrenchment, nothing was ever so 
absurd. Under any other title whatever, it would 
have appeared to considerable advantage. ‘The au- 
thor would do well hereafter to get such essays christ- 
ened by the North-American Review*—or by the 
editor of the N. A. Review, pro-tem, before they are 
suffered to go forth to the world. 

It appears to be a transcript from a sort of common- 
place-book—leaves from a diary, wherein the brightest 
flashes and wisest thoughts of the owner, hoarded up 
day after day and year after year, lie intermixed with 
the gems and rough gold that he has gathered in a 
perpetual pilgrimage among the unvisited treasures 
of our earth ; a sudden, swift discharge from a long 
accumulated, over-heaped, and pent-up treasury ot 
good things, of jibes and mottos, of maxims and 
sneers, of smart sayings and lively repartees,—having 
no more to do with each other than the words of a 
dictionary or the jokes of a Joe Miller, and as little 
todo with the subject as—as—as the N. A. Review 
has with North-American literature. 

One would believe on reading a part of the speech, 
that Mr. Randolph and the Rev. Mr. Colton (the 
author of Lacon) were at least twin-brothers. And 
yet in their true character, they are prodigiously un- 





we have to say in short—is, that the power not only 


of this neighborhood, but of the whole country is in| 


like. Mr. Colton labors after antithesis—with Ran- 
*They do such things there. Sec the article on Jeremy Bentham. 





abounding in good sense and extraordinary flashes of 





dolph it is the natural consequence of a lively and 
quick perception of truth. One is natural, the other 
artificial in his points. One is alw ays talking, the other 
always writing. Mr. Coltcn deals in protracted crit- 
icism—in careful and studied phraseology ; Mr. Ran- 
dolph in a free-spirited, off-hand sparkling. Both say 
a great many fine things, and few silly things ; but 
with the author of Lacon, this is the effect of much 
labor and fatiguing deliberation, perhaps of down- 
right hard work. With Randolph it is not so—he 
gives out spontaneously and with as little effort as a 
tree throws off its leaves to the wind,(we borrow that 
beautiful idea) or as an overcharged electrical battery 
gives forth its light and power at the approach of a 
finger—it is the sheer talkativeness of an ovei-full 
mind—a mind surcharged with a sort of moral electiic- 
ity which keeps eternally flashing and sparkling about 
every object that comes near it. One tries to play ; 
the other to work ; and the result is the same with 
both. One labors to be witty, the other to be wise. 
One writes a book-full of hoarded apothegms—the 
other speaks a speech by the day, made up of disjoint- 
ed sayings. Both love order and precision, but it is 
the order that a man observes who counts off a book 
into paragraphs, each containing just somany words 
and no move ;—the precision of a bachelor who 
drinks just three cups of tea a day—neither more nor 
less—whatever may be the size of the cup; in a word, 
it is the precision of the Rev’ Mr. Cclton—the order 
of Mr. John Randolph of Roanoake. 

In their disposition to preserve their solitary 
thoughts for the world—the brilliant dust and glitter- 
ing fragments of their work-shop for posterity —they 
are alike. And they are alike too, in their several 
modes of coqueting witha favorite idea—a pet fancy 
—reiterating it whenever they like, under one shape 
or another ; and repeating whatever they themselves 
have been pleased with, like a boy witha new joke, 
or a girl with a new word, whenever anybody stops to 
breathe jn company,* and without caring whether it 
applies or not. If no opportunity occurs, they make 
one. Ifthe idea will not come in of itself, they drag 
it in by the ears. 

Mr. Randolph gets up—and we have just such an 
uninterrupted flow of quick thought and lively illustra- 
tion, as we might expect from a man who had been 
talking all his life long, face to face, with the finest wits 
and most accomplished talkers of the age. It isa 
brook of champaign—set free by the lighting of a 
butterfly on a bulrush. Away it goes—all sunshine, 
sparkle and froth ; and yet pregnant with virtue and 
cheerful with its own music—cheerful, though it go 
smoking over the base earth, or creaming net a 
the collected rubbish of a saw-mill. 

In one of our late papers, we had occasion to ii 
of the plagiarism of a brother poet. We had an idea 
that he might have got so imbued with the spirit of 
an author, as to talk his very language without 
knowing it. We had done so—as we acknowledged ; 
and yet we dare say that some people would not un- 
derstand us. But the longer we live, the more aston- 
ished we are at the frequency of resemblance between 
authors and speakers who never heard of each other. 
We might mention several extraordinary cases, and 
we mean to do so hereafter—at present, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with giving one, out of the speech of 
Mr. Randolph—desiring the reader to refer to a pas- 
sage in a late Yanxer, where in speaking of our 
brother of the Galaxy, we say it is nof more in sorrow 
than in anger ; and that our motives are so and so— 


* Two great talkers met by chance. 11 -o— & Sil erache, il est 





perdu!” said a bystander. If he spits, he is lost. 
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and that to say otherwise would be untrue. After 
he has done this, we would ask him if he ever saw a 
more d-cided case of literary plagiarism (partly dis- 
guised) among authors, than this appears to be in us. 
And yet—we were innocent ; our paperon the Ga- 
jaxy being written just as it was printed, nearly two 
weeks before we saw the speech of Mr. Randolph. 
These are the words of Mr. R.— 

“ | separated from that Admistration three years 
afterwards, with pain and sorrow, and not without 
some anger, too ! for, sir, I have no idea of that ex- 
treme cfcandor and meekness which denounces the 
measures of a Government, as Bottomsays in the 
play, “ and will roar you as gently as any sucking 
dove.” It is not my nature to do so, and it would be 
criminal and ridiculous in me, because it would be 
hypocrisy to affict it.” 

In reading the speech of Mr. R. we were so struck 
by the oddity of the resemblance, that we snatched 
up a pen, pulled some dirty paper toward us—it had 
been through a printing office once before, and wrote 
——as above. 





POEMS OF TUE RUSTIC BARD. 


Four times already have we taken up our pen, with a 
determination to review this book ; and four times have 
we thrown it aside before we had got to the bottom of the 
first page. To say the truth of it would be dreadful to 
the author—to say less would. be unworthy of our Yan- 
keeship. 

But why say anything atall of it? 
praise, why not hold our tongues?» Why not leave others 
to judge for themselves? If they are foolishenough to 
buy the book, and pay for it, and read it, because the 
author is upwards of three-score and-ten, or because over 
every page are scattered allusions to a country life, and 
to the habits of the Yankees—why not leave them to do 
so in peace ? 

Our answer is, that we have a duty to perform—a very 
serious duty. We hold it better to have no literature at 
all than a bad literature ; no poetry than bad poetry ; no 
taste than a bad taste—and so with every other superflu- 
ity of life, and’ with every thing, whatever it may be 
which is not an absolute necessary. Poor bread may be 
better thanno bread at all—and so with poor water. 
Bread and water we must have, and therefore if we can- 
not have those which are good, we must be content 
with such as we can have. With luxuries and superflui- 
ties, with poetry, flowers, and cake, and wine, it is not so 


If we cannot 
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to posterity as the work of a man who was regarded by 
the literary people of our neighborhood, as the Robert 
Burns of America ?—Are we to do all this, merely because 
it might be possible for a man of no education, to write 
worse poetry ?—or because he happens to be nearly 
eighty years of age ? 

What should we think, if we were urged to buy a mis- 
erable pair of shoes, or to hold our tongue and let others 
buy them—others who are not able. to judge of their worth, 
merely because they were made of birch-bark instead 
of leather,—by a man eighty years of age, who, although 
he knew not the difference between a pegging-awl and a 
lap-stone, had been foolish enough to leave a respectable 
business for that of making shoes without leather—and 
bricks without straw? And are we to be satisfied with 
poor poetry, froma person whose poor shoes would be 
langhed at? Are we to buy wretched literature of those 
whom we would not buy poor shoes of, lest it might en- 
courage them to play the fool on the very threshhold of 
the grave ? : 

Others may think as they please—we live in a free 
country ; but for ourselves we hold it to be a duty, and a 
duty of no trivial character, to put a stop to the publica- 
tion of nonsense, whatever it may be, and wherever it may 
appear—even though it be the nonsense of a kind-hearted 
old man, deliberately uttered, as with his dying breath, at 
the instigation of three or four he- gossips and village pat- 
rons, who meet every Saturday evening at the shoe-maker’s 
shop, or the blacksmith’s shop, to compliment each other 
about their literary taste, and to contrive ways and means 
for going down to posterity—at the charge of the public. 
If we forbear, as every little neighborhood of our country 
has a particular favorite of its own, every two-mile’s-square 
its prodigy, and every country corner its Bard, we shall 
have subscription papers going about in quires, fortified 
with saddlebags-full of certificates from the Presidents and 
Governors and Judges of our land, for publishing the 
‘* woRKs”—meaning the puzzles, the epitaphs, the alma- 
nac-poetry, the love-ditties and the acrostics of all the no- 
bodies of our day, who, in the course of the last half cen- 
tury have been either foolish enough, or impudent enough 
to send their stuff to the silly editor of a silly newspaper— 
who happens to be in debt to them for fuel, or fresh meat, 


hog’s lard, or potatoes—to be put forth on eg a pa- 





per forsooth, in a new type, with a biography o author 
(written by himself,) epistles dedicatory,—complimentary 
letters from him to his patrons,and from them to him,—and 
a deliberately-perpetrated grave analysis of the character 





—if we cannot have them good, we had better not have 
them at all ; because we can do without them, and they 
are things, which, if they do no good, are sure to do mis-| 
chief. If they are not poetry and flowers, or cake and | 
wine, they are nonsense and weeds, or physic and fever. 
We are about to give a thorough review of this book— | 
for we believe it to be but one of a multitude, which if, 
this be suffered to escape, will be sure to come forth from 
all the ‘* Rustic Bards’ of our country. We have had | 
enough of these shoe-maker poets, and weaver-poets, and | 
others—and it is really high time that our mechanics were 
told the truth—namely, that it is much better for them 
to weave a single foot of cloth, than forty yards of poetry : 
and that after all it is a more difficult thing to make one 
pair of good shoes than forty pair of tolerable verses. 
Are we to sit by, and say nothing, while such stuff as 
the volume before us abounds with, is circulating through 
the whole interior of our country, with its bastard Scotch, 
and vile Yankee gibberish, and its five hundred catch- 
penny-appeals to our New-England prejudices ?—Are we 
to leave it to be read at all our winter fire-sides—a thing 
that may well be, if a few newspapers have the stupidity , 
or the hardihood to praise it for the poetry of a farmer ;| 
are we to leave it to be handed about inall our country | 
schools, or committed to memory, by piece meal, for re-| 





of the whole, by some delicious blockhead or other, who 
passes for a belles-lettres critic, on the strength of having 
read either Samuel Johnson’s characters of the British 
poets, or Washington Irving’s introduction to the poetry 
of Thomas Campbell!,—and who is, therefore, vehemently 
suspected of being the X, Y, Z of a neighboring newspa- 
per, which is read by nobody but those who never read 
anything else, and which on two or three occasions, not 
to be alluded to above one’s breath in company,has ventured 
to be severe upon the schoolmaster of the next township 
for saying virchue instead of virtoo, or Le-gis-la-toor, 
instead of Legis -la-toor. 


Not many years ago a young man, who made very tol- 
erable newspaper-poetry before he gave up the ghost, had 
the courage to call himself the Boston Bard—if he had 
called himself the Boston soothsayer, prophet or lawgiver, 
the editors of our enlightened country would have gulped 
it down without a word of remark. But, as we hold this 
truth to be self evident—namely, that all men have an e- 
qual right to make themselves ridiculous, and that most of 
them are born with an unalienable right so to do; we should 
be the last to complain of that other young gentleman, 
whe seeing how the Boston Bard took with the good na- 
tured people who read newspapers for a living, comes out 
crowned and chapleted before all the nations of our eartli 


Citation before the visiting committees ?—or to go down (as the Cape-Cod Bard. No man is permitted to mo- 
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nopolize anything here—not even ridicule—not even a 
signature to wretched poetry,* for if he be suspected of do- 
ing we:lby athing, no matter what—no matter how, all 
his neighbors are a tip-toe te see into the mystery, and 
most of them are ready to throw up the business they were 
bred to, and gallop off with unwashed hands to try what 
they call their luck !—luck !—it reminds one of the sailor, 
who on being reproved for the bad orthography of a letter 
he had written to his commanding officer, gave as a reason 
that he had rather bad luck sometimes in spelling : And so 
straightway after the appearance of the Cape-Cod Bard, 
we are pestered every week or two by the trash of a Rus- 
tic Bard. But enough— 

The book itself contains about 300 pages—printed on 
very good paper, in a very good type—of the author’s po- 
etry, a preface, “‘ accompanied by” a sketch of the au- 
thor’s life, letters to and from the author, a glossary, and 
‘* a few select pieces, mostly original, for their illustra- 
tion’’—all which amount to about two thirds of the vol- 
ume, we should say, allowing for the blanks,t which by the 
by, are the best part of the book—if we except Elizabeth 
Hamilton’s Poetry, the linesto Robert Burns, not by the 
Rustic Bard, with a poem by his father, and a few lines 
addressed to him by his patron. 

The preface is a sort of essay on the life and genius of 
the author ; and what must have been thought of him in 
his immediate neighborhood, may be guessed at by the fol- 
lowing passages from the aforesaid preface, about Aristotle, 
and Cato, and Romeo and Juliet, and a power to * arrest 
the bosom.”’ 


‘* The reader is here presented with the effusions of a 
mind which has taken its poetical impressions fresh from 
nature.’’—‘* In the present instance, it is literally true, 
that the author of these poems wrote from the untutored 
impulses of his own mind. His right to poetry, was de- 
rived from the God that made him. He describes the 
landscapes he has seen, and the transactions he has been 
engaged in, and if his muse in some degree hasa more home- 
ly and rustic air, than that of more learned poets, it is be- 
cause he is profoundly original.’’ 

‘* Shakspeare had toolittle selection. Addison too mucli. 
To compound them correctly, is the sublimest achievement 
of intellectual man.”’ 

** If the illustrious minds of Shakspeare and Addison 
failed of hitting this delicate centre of perfection, it is not 
to be wondered at, if rustic bard, should not always sat- 
isfy the critic inexecuting this difficult task. It must be 
confessed, he verges en one side from the centre, but he 
verges to the scme side with Shakspeare. He imitates 
nature with too little selection. He certainly has one of 
the qualities of the greatest poets.”’ - 

‘** Our author found his way to poetry by the suggestions 
of his own mind. He felt the inspiration, and he obeyed 
it. He is strictly an original ; and like every other origin- 
al writer, he shews less skill in selecting the beautiful parts 
of nature for imitation, than felicity in conveying to the 
reader the impressions which he feels. He is the poet of 
domestic life as it is exhibited in New England.””—*His 
muse, it must be allowed, is ovcasionally too coarse ; she 
verges too often to naked nature, and repulsive rusticity. 
But she is also honest, plain, and pathetic ; .often striking, 
and always pure and pious. She is a nymph, dressed not 
in the classic wreaths of Greece and Rome ; nor does she 
wear the reses and lilies of Italy or England. Her gar- 
land is white-weed, a less fanciful plant, but the produc- 
tion of our own soil. We hear, not the nightingales of a 
foreign grove, but the Bob’o’lincoms of our own,” 

‘* After he had been in the habit of writing poetry for 
some time, a friend sent him a copy of the poems of Burns. 
They were congenial spirits ; and it is easy to see that 
the present firedhis mind. If he resembles Burns, it is 
with all the diversity of the two countries in which each 
were born. Burnsis the bonny Doon flowing through 
the banks and braes* of Scotland ; and Dinsmoor is the 
Merrimack, passing through our western soil and reflect- 
ing from its crystal bed the western scenery through which 
it passes.”’ 

** Before surrendering our author to the public, we must 
protest against making his naked simplicity, his pure na- 








* Look at all our newspaper-poetry now. Three fourths of it will be found 
written by people who have three letters to their name. Why? Because the 
poetry of L. E. L. has been admired. All our G. P. T’sand A. B. C’s and M. 


A. K’s are but the imitations of a signature—L. E. L. 
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ture, an object of censure or ridicule. We acknowledge 
this would be easy ; but the facility of the work should 
maake it contemptible. A correct author hazards nothing ; 
with no novelty of manner he cannot be ridiculous. Our 
poet hazards every thing; and though he has not always 
preserved the decorum of poetry, it may be found by the 
candid critic, that he has secured some happier beauties by 
not submitting to its restraints.’’ 

There ! think of that now, for a critical preface to such 
poetry as we are going to select a few samples of. Dins- 
more and Burns congenial spirits !—Burns the Bonny 
Doon, Dinsmore the Merrimack! We hear not the 
nightingale of a foreign soil, but the bob’o’lincom of our 
own !—the devil we do—but where? - not in the white- 
weed-poetry, or properly speaking—the piss-a-bed poetry 
of this unhappy old gentleman. But he is the poet of do- 
mestic life, as exhibited in New England.—Ergo, the 
people of New England talk broad Scotch—and to prove 
it we give the best thing of the author’s, (if it is the au- 
thor’s!) in the whole book, with the cap and title. 


“To the Editor of the Haverhill Gazette and Patriot. 
The following poem, sir, I send it, 
In hopes your honor will befriend it ; 
Some Scottish bard years since had penn’d it, 
A picture true ; 
The theme itself must recommend it, 
Old times and new. 
“RUSTIC BARD.” 


POESY ON AN OLD TEA-POT. 
Ye cracked, crazy, worthless ware, 
Ye’re nearly done, 1 dinna care— 
Ye’ve robb’d me o’ ten pun’ an’ mair, 
Sin’ first I saw ye ; 
Its far ayont what I can spare, 
Ill time befa’ ye. 


In days 0’ yore, lang past an’ gone, 
The use 0’ you was little known, 
Nor did our ancestors think on 
This plant ca’d tea ; 
They had their paritch an’ their sow’n, 
Ay twice a day. 


But now the case is alter’d quite, 

Tea maun be had baith morn an’ night, 

The warld’s refin’d in a’ men’s sight— 
In a’ men’s view ; 

Naething that’s ancient can be right, 
A’ maun be new. 


An’ now that tea an’ sugar dear, 
Doubly advanced, or very near, 
Its folly i th’ extreme to hear 
O’ country dames, 
Spending their money on sic cheer. 
They an’ their weans. 


Great folly i’ th’ extreme indeed, 

For then the butter an’ the bread, 
Likewise the cream, | pray tak’ heed, 
Stan’s o’ the ranks, 

Or else your tea’s na worth a bead, 
No wordy thanks. 


An’ then the time that’s spent an’ a’ 
Still adds:mair speed to our down fa’, 
I canna bear the thoughts ava 

This mode o’ life ; 
It ruins poor folk ane an’ a’, 

Man, wean, an’ wife. 


Our auld forebears they liv’d right weel, 

On hamely fare, guid milk an’ meal, 

Right halesome food, for man or chiel, 
An’ stout were they ; 

Nor pain, nor ache, did them assail, 
Till latest day. 


Then were their lives free frae excess, 
Mark’d wi’ content an’ cheerfulness ; 
Nor luxuries had e’er access, 
Within their cot ; 
High life an’ gaudiness o’ dress, 
They valu’d not. 


Religion too was their delight, 
They sang an’ pray’d baith morn an’ night. 
An’ cordial frien’ship did unite 
Them ane an’ a’ ; 
Nor envy, nor ambition’s spite, 
Were known ava. 
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Many’s religion’s but a fable, 

Gif they can keep a modish table, 

To eat an’ drink weel while they’re able, 
An’ mak’ a show ; 

These are the golden rules more stable, 
By which they go. 


BALLYGRANNY, December 1815. 


Now it may be that our readers are not aware of the 
singular fact, that they are apt to be satisfied with what 
they do not well understand. Broken English will pass 
for wit anywhere ; every-day sayings appear very droll in 
a foreign language—but they becoime less and less droll as 
they are better and better understood. So with Scotch- 
poetry. Look into our paltry newspapers—every other- 
day you meet with Scotch poetry which passes for pathetic 
and humorous—very sweet and affecting stuff to those wha 
have no idea of the meaning and beauty, and real tender- 
ness, and broad hilarity of Burns. ' But, to show the truth 
of what we say, let us now take a bit of our author’s En- 
glish poetry—and that we may not wrong him, we select 
one which he kept by him a whole year, before he sent it 
to the parents of the “little maid”’ for whom it was perpe- 
trated ; and which is, moreover, delightfully puffed— 


“ROBERT DINSMOOR TO PETER AYER. 


Dear Sir—When I was at your house about a year ago, 
Mrs. Ayer told me that her little girl wished me to write a 
few verses, and send themto her. The high esteem I then 
had, and still have, for you and your family, and the pleas- 
ure of endeavoring to gratify the little maid, induced me 
to write the following, which I thought proper to enclose 
to you. I withheld them till now from an unwillingness to 
discover my own vanity; but venturing to read them lately 
to a friend of mine, in whose taste and judgment, I have 
the highest confidence, 1 was urgedto send them. If the 
lines meet your approbation, I will thank you and your 
worthy lady to present them to your little daughter, Miss 
Harriet, as a new year’s gift from me. Pardon this free- 
dom in a real friend. 


TO MISS HARRIET AYER. 


Wuar poet could refuse to write, 

Sweet little Miss, when you invite ? 

O! might my song your ear delight, 
And sense impart, 

And give your mind ideas bright, 
T’ improve the heart. 


May that young heart, untaught to err, 
First ‘earn its Maker to revere, 
ae peaceful paths prefer, 
And vice detest ; 
And flames of love to virtue fair, 
Glow in your breast. 


Your parents’ counsels always mind, 
And to your tender besom bind. 
Their soft rebukes and cautions kind, 
(From hearts of love,) 
Like golden apples you shall find, 
Through life to prove. 


And like some beauteous flower in May, 
Let all your leaves through life display, 
Or, like the rose-bud opening gay, 
Unsullied bloom ; 
And your sweet innocence convey 
A rich perfume. 


May you, among your sisters fair, 
Blessings divine and temporal share, 
And grace the family of Ayer 
With modest charms ; 
And soon adorn with beauties rare, 
Some poet’s arms. 


Should pensive dullness you betray, 
Then pore upon his pious lay. 
And chant his numbers night and day, 
With lightsome heart ; 
*T will drive your anxious cares away, (Query ?) 
~ And peace impart. 


Farewell, my little blushing maid, 

To whom this small respect is paid, 

May Heaven still dom vel paths you tread, 
And make you blest ; 





*Till down your matron head be laid, 
In peace to rest. 


“PETER AYER TO ROBERT DINSMOOR. 


HAvERHILL, Feb. 20, 1813. 
Dear Sir—I had the honor of receiving your very par- 
ticular favor of January 8th, together with the beautiful 
lines to my little daughter. Accept, sir, mine and Mrs. 
Ayer’s warmest thanks for your kind attention ; whilst 
little Harriet is very grateful for her little treasure, she 
esteems it like ‘* apples of gold in pictures of silver,” and 
does not wonder that her Mamma so much admires the 
** Rustic Bard.’? That you may long continue to enrich 
the world with your poetical numbers, and when you 
let fall your mantle, it may be caught by some happ 
Elisha, is the wish of your very much obliged friend, 
and humble servant. : 


But again.—Heretofore the name of Napoleon Bona- 
parte has been like the blast of a trumpet to the life blood 
of poetry in the veins of the gifted.—But our Rustic Bard 
—what says he of the ‘* Meteor of Gaul ?”’ 


** Where’s Bonaparte ?—the question now occurs, 
Is he in Paris or the federal city ? 

Or is he houseless, without boots or spurs, 
Disguis’d, unknown, a beggar now for pity ? 

Has Wellington the bloody tyrant caught ? 

Does Blucher’s arm arrest the fugitive ? 

Has death itself, with double vengeance fraught, 
Cut off his hfe, who ne’er deserv’d to live ?”’ 


Very pathetic—hey ? But this is not all. The author’s 
accompanying letter is, if possible, finer than the poetry. 
Observe his delightful simplicity. ‘* Reports are fluctu- 
ating from week to week’’—and he wishes it to be 
known to posterity ‘ that the fall of the tyrant was not 
altogether unnoticed by him.”’ 


*«* ROBERT DINSMOOR TO SILAS BETTON. 
WinpuaM, Feb. 1, 1816. 

My Dear Friend—Agreeably to your request, and to 
fulfil a promise I made you the last time I saw you, which 
to me seems a long time, I return you your original letters, 
with ** The last of Bonaparte.’’ You will observe, when 
it was written, in the month of October last, reports were 
fluctuating with respect to Bonaparte and his destination. 
The Haverhill Intelligencer was the principal source of 
my information, I took things as they were sta: *, and 
from week to week, kept writing and doubting, ti!l at 
length, I found he was fixed on the Island of St. Helana. 
I doubt whether any merit can justly be attached to the 
piece, yet I think it may serve as a kind of memorandum 
to those of my family and friends, who may hereafter 
read my poems, and show that the fall of that tyrant was 
not altogether unnoticed by me. 


Two more delightful specimens of the simplicity of the 
author and his downright Scotch family pride, and we have 
done. We give the typography and the note of the au- 
thor to a few verses. 


THE AUTHOR TO HIS FRIEND COL. SILAS DINS- 
MOOR,* OF MOBILE, ALABAMA. IN SCOTCH, 
THE DIALECT OF THEIR ANCESTORS. 


Dear cousin, could I ance mair see thee, 
My house should kindly welcome gie thee ; 
Nae warldly care should gar me lea’ thee, 
Nor dumpish be ; 
Ae week at least I’d spend it wi’ thee, 
In cracks an’ glee. 


Though time all nature doth efface, 

Wi’ you I’d view our native place, 

Whar’ sprang a numerous Dinsmoor race, 
Roun’ Jenny’s Hill ; 

An’ down its brow some burnie trace, 
Or wimpling rill. 





* This is that Di 
moot of Ireland. 

- Where ?—in a letter from Robert Dinsmoor of Ireland, to Robert Dinsmoor, 
the author of this hook.—Ed. 

And here we give a specimen of the patronage of the 
author, following the typography of the book as before. 
THE FOLLOWING LETTER,IS AN ANSWER TOI. A. D., 

THE BARD’S NEPHEW, WHO HAD WRITTEN TO HIM 

WITH A VIEW TO RECTIFY SOME MISUNDER- 

STANDING BETWEEN THEM. 

Dear nephew, | received your letter— 
Scarce aught could please your uncle better, 
Displaying genius, sense and matter, 

With friendship fraught ; 
That I should thus b your debtor, 


so much celeorated as a composer, by Robert Diss- 








I never thought, &c. &c. 
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A talent I discern in you, 
Which by your verse* is brought to view— 
Tis nature’s gift bestow’d on few, 
Be sure to use it ; 
Andthe muse with prudence shew 
You don’t abuse it, 


Since to be useful you incline, 

Endeavor nature to refine ; 

Then, like agem upon the vine, (/) 
Expand and grow ; 

And laure! wreaths may yet entwine, 
A Dinsmoor’s brow. 


**RUSTIC BARD.” 
~The verse alluded to is the following : 


** DEAR RUSTIC BARD: 
Teach me thy poetic art, 
T’ inspire the fancy of the heart, 
To scatter words in verse sublime, 
As thou didst in thy early prime.” 
Need we say more to justify the remarks we began 
with? ‘ 





LAW LECTURES, 

We have repeatedly been asked whether a course 
of law-lectures might not be delivered with advan- 
tage in this town*—and having lately had our at- 
tention called to the subject anew, we have taken 
the liberty to see a member of the bar, whose 
comparative leisure, and long familiarity with the 
practice and theory of the law, would rightly qualify 
him for the duties of a lecturer; and our notion is, that 
he might be persuaded to undertake them; and that if; 
he did, it would be no very difficult matter to estab-! 
lish a law-school of high character forthe town. ‘The 
gentleman to whom we allude, is Mr. James D. Hop- 
kins, a counsellor at law in the courts of Massachu- 
setts and Maine,of twenty-five years standing or more. 
He will forgive us we hope for speaking plainly ina 
matter of such interest, and for giving, what we be- 
lieve to be the substance of his views on the subject, 
so far as they had taken a shape for themselves, when 
we spoke with him, 

His idea is that a course of Law Lectures should be 
founded upon the elements of legal science, and introduc- 
ed with an appropriate discourse upon the first principles; 
that law generally, in its most extensive signification, 
should be defined and explained—preparatory to a con- 
sideration of the general principles introduced by a state 
of society, and which belong equally to every country, 
and every ferm of government, with the exception only of 
a state of absolute despotism ;—that the different species 
of lawsto which the social state has given rise should be 
clearly settled and defined. 

And that, as our system of law owes its origin, and 
most of its principles to Great Britain,—a discussion of 
the laws of that nation is indispensible to an adequate 
comprehension of our own ;—that as most of the princi- 
ples of common law, and a large proportion of their stat- 
utes grow out of a state of things, gradually introduced, 
and progressively changed, by reason of the manners and 
customs of different nations, which settled that country, 
and more particularly by the introduction of the Feudal 
system, that -a clear Be | perspicuous view of the Feudal 
system, and its operation upon otheis, which it ultimately 
superseded, is indispensible,—inasmuch as the foundation 
of all their and our laws relative to real estate rests upon 
it ;—and this discussion only can give us clear views of 
agreat many principles-and doctrines concerning real 
property, the reasons of which are unknown, except to the 
jearned in the profession.—This accomplished, will open a 
clearer view of a very important branch of our laws. He 
thinks it requisite also, that the causes and origin of the 
common or unwritten law should be as clearly elucidated 
as the limits of a course of lectures will permit—a knowl- 
edge of the English common law comprehending almost all 
our own—inany rules and principles not being applicable 
to the situation of the first settlers in the western world 
having been adopted by them. 

A view of the principles both of common and statute 
law, should be embraced by the plan—and a comparison 
of the British parliament with our National and State leg- 
islatures : with a brief view of public and private rights, 
and injuries and offences against them. The different reme- 
to some time 
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dies against private wrongs and against the criminal code 
of Great Britain as compared with correspondent wrongs 
and remedies among ourselves are to be considered. 
With regard to minute details, we could not learn that 
Mr. H. had fully settled their order and arrangement in 
his own mind, although we gathered that he had marked 
out the general course, under such subordinate differences 
and small deviations as a proper discussion of the whole 
subject should suggest ae | render necessary to a clearer 
and more satisfactory elucidation of the whole. We may 
add, however, that he considered it proper to discuss 
the doctrine of contracts, more especially commercial con- 
tracts generally, and the principles upon which they are 
founded—and by which they are tried and settled. 





CHANGES AND PROSPECTS, 

It is delightful to look back upon what has been 
done by the people of this town within the last six 
months. A Female-Orphan-Asylum has been estab- 
lished ; the Canal which had been abandoned—left 
to perish of inactivity—has been revived, and is about 
to be opened immediately. Lectures on Natural 
History have been delivered toa large class—and 
arrangements have been made for lectures on Botany, 
and it is to be hoped on Law, on Moral Philosophy, 
and on certain of the exact sciences. A Gymnasium 
has been set up, which if nothing extraordinary hap- 
pens to alter itscourse and character, will become 
a mother of Gymnasia for the whole country. Six 
thousand dollars have been expended at one effort on 
improving the side-walks of the town. A taste for 
literature and the fine arts has begun to show a very 
decided character—so much so, that we have a regu- 
lar conversaziones in French and Spanish three times 
a week;, painters of landscape and portraits constant- 
ly employed, and liberally paid; and a literary pa- 
per which has succeeded beyond example, where a 
twelvemonth ago, the idea of establishing a literary 
paper would have been laughed at as the dream of a 
child. What may not be hoped from such a com- 
munity, if they keep on as they have begun ? 





FOREIGN MARKETS, 

We are assured on authority which may be safely 
trusted to, that the beef which is exported from this 
state, and which two years after the separation 
would command a dollar a barrel more in the West- 
India and other markets, than the beef put up in 
Boston, has been suffered to go abroad in such a 
state, that now, it will not command so much as the 
Boston beef—and is never taken while that can be 
had. These things must be inquired into. The 
wealth of our state depends greatly upon the charac- 
ter of her exports ; prejudice once excited is not ea- 
sily allayed ; and we do hope therefore, that prompt 
and efficient measures will be taken by our executive 
to restore the high character of this particular article 
of export. Why is not the inspector authorised to 
take charge of the packing-houses at night /—As the 
matter now stands, there would be little or no diffi- 
culty in changing all but the top-layer of almost 
every barrel, (after it has been packed under his 
eye) before it is branded. 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

The following is from the Bancor Recister of 
April 1, 1828 ; and though from the date, which is 
rather portentous for a tough-story, the reader might 
be led to think it all a hoax, yet we are satisfied 
by a letter received from the author of the article (we 
suppose,) at any rate from a very able writer, that 
the whole is-a matter of fact. Well may we boast of 
our freedom from vulgar prejudice ! well may we 
reproach our brethren over the water with their silly, 





*The Lecturestha’ yw 0, will not be deliv til! 
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summer—if But we do not 





and sometimes horrible credulity with regard to like 





things—while here we have at our own doors, in 
our very neighborhood, enough to make our whole 
nation ashamed—-sisters eating the hearts of their sis- 
ters, after they have been buried a twelvemonth ! 

P. S. We have a relation, a sensible good man, who 
bolted a live rattle-snake’s heart, while it was throbbing 
in his hand, some twenty years ago for the consump- 
tion ; and what is more, he believes to this day (we 
are told) that it cured him, By the by though, 
* brother Jenks” did not mean to be at all “ sarcas- 
tic” in his observations—of that we are quite sure. 

** New Specific for Consumption.—In the Boston 
Evening Bulletin, of March 15, under the head ‘ Society 
in England,’ Mr. Jenks, by way of sarcastic stricture on 
his brother Neal’s sketches of ‘* Society in England, ’— 
or a comparison between the English and Americans,— 
gives three anecdotes, illustrative of the superior ignorance 
and superstition among the former ; and thinks that such 
instances of ** vulgar error,’’ are not to be found “ in all 
North America.’’ But I will relate a fact which I think 
ismore than a match for friend Jenks’s story of the dog’s 
heart.’ 

“Three of a consumptive family, residing in a town ad- 
jacent to this, had been cut off by this dreadful malady, 
within a very short period of time. During the winter of 
1827, whether by some whimsical dream, by some preter- 
natural revelation, or whether it was one of the odd fan- 
cies of some quackish old woman, I know not ; but the 
notion came into their heads, that the heart of one who 
had died of consumption, was a ‘* sure cure” for the dis- 
ease. Accordingly the last deceased, who had slept in 
her grave for about one year, was actually disinterred, 
the heart extracted, and atincture made for the cure of 
another sister.’’ 

‘* A woman about 60 years of age, walked some miles, 
to a physician of this town, expressing deep concern for a 
friend of hers, who, she said, was ‘ just gone with eon- 
sumption,’’ and entreating the doctor te go and assist to 
procure the heart of another person, who had died of the 
complaint, for the relief of her poor friend. But the hard- 
hearted doctor treated the matter lightly, and said ‘* he 
did not believe in the resurrection business ;”’ which caus- 
ed the good old lady to go away with a heavy heart, (of her 
owr ?) much grieved.” 


CARD. 

The idle, the boyish, the over-impudent, and all 
others who have new-hats, or new-coats, or new-shoes 
unpaid for, which they are anxious to show to the 
public, are invited to assemble next Sabbath, on the 
top-steps of the meeting-house of the first parish, im- 
mediately before service in the morning and evening 
—where if they have no sisters, nor wives, nor daugh- 
ters, nor any female relations, they may amuse them- 
selves, especially if it be a windy day with muddy 
streets, by outfacing every modest female that has 
to clamber up the said steps, 

A punctual attendance is requested. 

P. S. Arrangements are made for similar meet- 
ings at the other houses of worship in town. 





—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Tyro—postage not being paid, we have thrown this 
paper into the fire. We should probably have done the 
same thing however, if the postage had been paid ; for 
we do not much like portraits of individuals who are not 
known to the public—nor of those who are, unless they 
(the portraits) are likely to do more good than harm. 

‘*Poisson p’AvRiL’’—a very good sketch, and a 
very tolerable verse for the day (received on the first of 
April)—sorry we can’t publish both. 

8. L. D. hereafter—the Cherokee paper is now with 
a friend. It shall be lent to 8. L. D. when it is returned. 

‘* LovERIGHT’s communications we are thankful for, 
They will appear. 

Other papers on file—to be published when we think. 
proper. N. A. Review received. 

With a volume directed to ** Mr John Neal,Printer,’’ 
containing ‘* a specimen of the printing types, and or- 
naments, cast in the letter foundary of George Bruce, ° 
at No 10 Chamber’s Street, near Chatham Street, 
New York, we are much pleased. The specimens al- 
together are a credit to our country, and though we are 
no printer now—it is very possible we may be before we 
die, for it is one of the many trades—that of priming—for 








which we have a profound respect. 
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sOSTON LITERARY GAZtTTE, 

We have had occasion heretofore to speak of this 
paper, and we do so now, with a more decided ap- 
probation. It is getting to be what is very much 
wanted among our people—a book made up of the 
essences of other books—of all the new books that 
appear, The reviews are very good—the original 
papers fair—sometimes excellent; and the poetry 
here and there so admirable, so altogether beyond the 
every-day newspaper poetry of our time, that we are 
obliged to speak of it with a very earnest pleasure. 
The following is a sample ; and we ask our readers 
whether, (and we pray each to answer for himself ) 
whether they are not beginning to be heartily tired of 
newspapers whichare not worth keeping for a day, 
when they might if they would, so expend the same a- 
mount of money as to have a snug little family libra- 
ry* at the end of a few years, continually replenished 
with extracts and fresh beauties ffom every new work 
that appeared. But how ?—By subscribing three dol- 
lars a year—the price of the B. L. G. ; or two, the 
price of the New-England Farmer’s Journal—for pa- 
pers taat are worth keeping—papers of a literary or 
scientific character ; journals, and weekly reviews, 
instead of paltry newspapers, made up with the gar- 
bage of politics, or the garbage of literature. 











* Speaking of family libraries—why do not our friends in the country adopt 
a practice which prevails in England ? There itis a common thing for a few 
neighbours who live inthe country, and who cannot afford to purchase new 
books or new publications, to get together and subscribe a small sum, a dollar or 
two a piece; which sum is laid out in hooks that are read by all the subseri- 
bers, and then sold for what they will bring, or interchanged with other like 
communities, Tn this way, for a small trifle, a country neighbourhood may b« 
furnished with the best circulating library in the world. No capital is wanted 
~—none has to lie idle. Lustead of thousands of books that are not wanted, you 


have a dozen, that are. 
From the Boston Literary Gazette. 
STANZAS TO GREECE, 

Land of the vine,—the song,—the lute,— 

Land of the sword,—the spear—the shield,— 
The Spartan blade and Doric flute 

Once more are on thy battle field ;— 
And high above the ranks of war 
Rings wild the Dorian Alala. 


Land of all great and glorious things,— 
Whose soil is full of heroes’ hearts,— 
Back to the fountain of its springs 
The current of my life blood darts 
To feel, oh shame ! that thou should’st be 
For one short mo».ent less than Free. 


The memory of a thousand years 
Is it a dream of yesterday, 
When in the waste no deed appears 
To mark these ages past away ; 
While the base offspring of the slave 
Crawls to his undistinguish’d grave. 


But ye have risen like the flush 
Of morning on a dreary night,— 
And now be like the cataract’s rush, 
Mighty and glorious in the hght,— 
On,—torrents,—on and sweep away 
These barbarous hordes of haughty clay. 


The spirit of an elder time, 

When men’s right hands were made for swords ; 
When Athens, on her rocks sublime, 

Bought no vile breath of foreign lords,— ° 
That spirit is upon you now, 
And, like a glory, lights your brow. 


The voice of ages long gone by 
Comes awful from the shades below ; 
** Your fathers’ sword is at your thigh,— 
Your fathers’ curse is on the foe ;— 
Son of the Greek ! the veriest slave 
May seek for freedom in the grave.’” 


And now the cross is overhead, 

The sabre-hilt is in your hand, 
Beneath you are the glorious dead, 

Your foot is on your father-land, 
Rank,—delug’d with the blood and tears 
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And generous hearts, that scorn alike 
The tyrant and the willing slave,— 
Shall bless each noble blow you strike;— 
The good, the beautiful, the brave, 
From the sweet South’s eternal smile 
To Ocean’s uttermost blue isle. te 








HENRY NEELE, 

This fine-spirited man, whose talents by the way appear 

to be very much overrated in this country, though they 
never were in England, has probably fallena sacrifice to 
the trade of authorship. We do not say certainly, but 
probably ; for we know that he has been a contributor 
for several years to two or three of the principal maga- 
zines, and to most ofthe yearling literature of the day ; 
and we know enough to believe that no mortal man would 
continue to do either, if he were not obliged thereto by 
his poverty—for of all the precarious and exhausting 
modes of life that a man of high spirits and free sensibility 
ever betook himself to, that of authorship in England, 
where he is better paid than any where else on earth, 
and would appear to be most at liberty with his subject 
and his way of treating it, is decidedly the worst and the 
cruellest. A few years—a very few—and the most popu- 
lar writer isno more. To-day his book will be found on 
every sofa and work-table of the country—one year from 
to-day, it would be old-fashioned to speak of it. Of all 
the writers of the British empire, they only are perma- 
nently respectable who contrive to add a profession to 
the trade of authorship, or the trade of authorship to a 
profession, (like Jeffery) or to an office. The mere au- 
thor is a beggar—and he, who knowing this, would con- 
tinue to be an author, deserves to be a beggar—there 
and every where else. 
Hereafter—when we have come to that department of 
our papers in England, we shall try to give our young 
and ambitious brotherhood of this country a detailed 
picture of what they have to expect, who are successful 
in that country, where success, according to the opinion 
of our people, is but another name for being crowned and 
sceptred forever. Fools !—fools !—authors and milliners 
have about the same chance in our day for a permanent 
immortality. Look at Sir Walter Scott ;—his poetry 
and his prose. Look at Byron, (his last poems did not 
pay the cost of publication.) Look at Irving ; look at 
fifty others. Yet Walter Scott has a trade as well as an 
office to support him ; Byron is dead ; and Irving has the 
field to himself—as the only American writer now in 
Europe. 





NEWSPAPERS, 

A silly story is going the rounds of our newspapers, 
which o.ght to be contradicted. The amount of it is that 
two young Americans not long ago blundered into the 
House of Lords, and actually took a seat on the throne 
without knowing it ; and that, as if this abominable hoax 
on our credulity were not enough, some great English 
peer, the Marquis of Lansdown for aught we know, 
having compassion upon them as a pair of nincompoops, 
took the liberty to tell them where they were &c. &c.— 

Now to understand the full beauty of this anecdote, it 
would be proper for the readerto know, that in the House 
of Lords no stranger is ever allowed to sit; that the 
throne is a large deep chair, highly ornamented and hung 
with crimson drapery, and overshadowed with a canopy, 
a crown and the royal arms ; that the rest of the House 
of Lords, instead of being filled with similar chairs and 
canopies which might lead one astray, is filled up with 
long benches and seats, covered with crimson cloth, and 
frequently without any backs at all—that therefore it 
would be impossible for a stranger to mistake the throne 
for an ordinary seat ; and that moreover, strangers are 
admitted, when the House are in session, only on the side 
opposite the throne—so that they would have to leap a 
high railing and traverse the whole apartment, before 
they could seat themselves on it by mistake. 

For our own part, we have an idea that the whole story 
is either a downright hoax, played off upon some one 
of our downright editors ; or a mistake such as would be 
likely to originate in the following way. Our readers 
may not know, but the fact is, that in England almost any 
thing may be seen for money. A sixpence or two will 
carry anybody, or almost anybody into the very bed- 
chambers of the King and Queen, and ainong the very 
household gods of the proud English nobility—for half 
an hour.—Among other matters that are made a show of, 
at so much a head, is the throne, or properly the chair of 
state, occupied by George the Fourth in the House of 
Lords. Into this, every traveller is expected to plump 


himself, either from curiosity or frolic, for he sees every- 





Of twice two hundred festering years. 


that exhibits it to do so. Now the probability is, that 
somebody or other—at sometime or other—two yourig A- 
mericans if you will, who had got into the Honse of Lords, 
to peep at the wool-sacks, which are covered with the 
finest crimson cloth in the world, or at the faded tapes- 
try, which is not only set thick with medallion portraits 
of the worthies who flourished in the time of the great 
Spanish armada, but with portraits of the ships them- 
selves painted from life,had popped into the throne without 
suspecting it tobe anything else than a chair, and that 
on being told the truth, they were struck by it, and after- 
wards related the story—out of which this beautiful 
anecdote has proceeded. . 





VANITY—A DIALOGUE. 


A man is called vain for saying that of himself which 
every body knows to be true ;—and modest, for saying 
that of himself which everybody knows to be false. 

Mr. so-and-so is very vain. Why ? Because he says 
so and so of himself. But is it not all very true? Cer. 
tainly, but then for him to say so of himself! But has he 
not been provoked to it? have not others denied him to 
be what be really is? and in saying what he does in favor 
of himself, does he say a fiftieth part as much as other 
people say of him? Very true—But then, how odd it is 
for a man to sayso of himself! Youacknowledge it to be 
the truth ; you acknowledge that he has been driven to 
it by slander—what would you have him do? Oh he must 
never talk of himself—never ! 

Mr. A. B. is a man of no judgment. 
Because he does not judge as I do. 
taste. Why? Because he does not appear to like what 
I like. This now is just what every man means when he 
condemns either the judgment or taste of another : and 
yet if he were sorely pressed, it would be better for him 
to lie (in the view of the world) than to acknowledge the 
truth. He would be called the vainest man alive were 
he to say that he condemned another for not judging as 
he did ; or his taste, for not seeing with his eyes, or hear- 
ing with his ears. 

Mr C. D. is very vain. Why? Because he thinks his 
judgment is as good as mine—or his taste as good as 
mine. That isthe plain English of the matter. No 
such thing—I do not condemn his judgment because :t is 
not like mine, but because it is not like that of other peo- 
ple—the majority. Indeed !—But Newton’s judgment 
was not like that of other people, nor was that of Colum- 
bus, nor that of P.Q.* But Mr. C. D. is neither a New- 
ton nor a Columbus. How do you know that? and 
whether he is or is not, how will that make a difference ? 
Every man is entitled to judge for himself. True—and 
every man hasa right to rejudge the judgment of others. 
Pho! pho ! we are arguing in a circle. 

- And Mr. E. F. is very vain. Why? Oh because he 
thinks himself such a clever fellow. But don’t you thmk 
yourself a clever fellow ?—Certainly not, and if I did, 
why you know, *twould never do to say so—never ! 

Mr. G. H. is very vain. Why? Oh because he has 
just published a book, and said ’twas worth reading in the 
preface ; or just put a picture info the exibition, and said 
*twas worth looking at. Very true ; and vould you 
have him say, after publishing the one, or hanging up the 
other, that the one was not worth reading, nor the other 
worth looking at? Assuredly—for so would every modest 
man. In other words a modest man would play the 
hypocrite and lie ; and he that deals frankly and tells the 
truth, even though that truth be wrung from him, is the 
vain man. So true is it that ‘It is our own vanity which 
makes the vanity of another so insupportable.”’ 


Why? 
He is a man of no 


* Mr. P. Q. is the most remarkable man I ever saw ;—he us not the vaio 
Sh ever be Noe Ne agg vain asno other man ever was. Hew so ?— 
Why he is vain of his vanity. All other vanity appears vulgar in -. oparison 
vith his, He acknowledges it himself. . is . 
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